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DAILY NEWS TO MOVE. 


MUNSEY WILL TAKE HIS NEW 
YORK PAPER UPTOWN. 


Plant to Occupy the Entire Ground Floor 
of the Lexington Building on Twenty- 
afth Street, Where His’ Magazine Is 
Now Printed—New Presses and New 
Battery of Linotype Machines to be In- 
stalled—Change to Be Made About 
Nov. 1. 


The plant of the New York Daily News, 
Frank A. Munsey’s paper, is soon to be 
moved uptown to the Lexington Build- 
ing, 141 East Twenty-fifth street, where 
the mechanical department of Munsey’s 
Magazine is now located. The Daily 
News is to occupy the entire ground floor 
of the big building, and, when the plans 
drawn are carried out, Mr. Munsey ex- 
pects to have one of the best equipped 
newspaper plants in the country. 

A new Hoe color press of the latest de- 
sign and a new Hoe sextuple, now being 
built, are to be installed. The octuple 
press in use by the Daily News, which 
was put in about two yearsago, is to be 
moved up-to the new quarters, along 
with the other equipment of the present 
plant, most of which is new. A battery 
of new linotypes is also to be added to 
the equipment. 

The ground floor of the Lexington 
Building is well adapted for a newspaper 
plant. The presses are to occupy the 
centre space, and a mezzanine floor is to 
be built around the whole of the big room 
to accomodate theeditorial departments 
and the composing room. 

Workmen were busy early in the week 
clearing away for the newspaper plant, 


and the foundations for the presses were | —— 


being laid on Wednesday. H. J. Fisher, 
business manager of the Daily News, says 
the paper will be in its new home by 
Nov. 1. 

The Lexington Building is already 
pretty well given over to the publication 
business. The mechanical department of 
Munsey’s Magazine occupies the entire 
first floor, and a number of other im- 
portant periodicals are published in the 
building. 





ON COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 


Samuel Strauss Succeeds J. S. Seymour, 
Who Goes to Chicago Record-Herald. 


Samuel Strauss, late of the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, arrived in New 
York this week and took charge of the 
business office of the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, as publisher and general manager. 
He succeeds J. S. Seymour, who left for 
Chicago Tuesday night to become man. 
ager of the Record-Herald, the position 
made vacant by the recent retirement of 
Alexander A. McCormick. 

Mr. Strauss retains in large part his 
interest in the Register and Leader at 
Des Moines, but with his move to New 
York he ceases to participate actively in 
the management of the property. Mr. 
Strauss said to a representative of Tar 
EpitorR AND PUBLISHER that no radical 
change would be made in the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, but that the old pioneer 
paper would be developed to the fullest 
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THAT NEW OGDEN, DAILY. 
Utah State Journal Company Organized 
to Publish Evening Democratic Paper. 


The Utah State Journal Company has 
been organized at Ogden to publish a 
new Democratic evening paper in that 
city. The company will be incorporated 
for $50,000, and of thatamount $19,000 
has already been subscribed. The plant 
of the Utah State Journal, and also that 
of Wendell & Brackett, of Nevada, will 
be absorbed by the new concern, and 
linotype machines and other equipment 
have already been ordered. It is expect- 
ed to have the first issue appear on 
Oct. 20. 

Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon will be 
editor, while Maj. E. A. Littlefield will 
also be prominently connected with the 
paper. The stockholders of the new 
company have elected the following 
officers: F. J. Cannon, president; W. W. 
Browning, vice-president; Maj. E. A. 
Littlefield, secretary and treasurer. These 
officers, with R. E. S. Wendell, Dr. R. 8S. 
Joyce, H. W. Gwillian and P. D. John- 
son, comprise the board of directors. 





New Manager of New Orleans News. 

Louis A. Hoffman, formerly advertising 
manager of the New Orleans Daily News, 
has returned home from an extended trip 


a position to which he was appointed 
during his absence. He assumed charge 





extent under the new regime. 








of the News on Friday of last week. 





CHARLES T. LOGAN. 


THE STAR LEAGUE AND A LIST OF OTHER STRONG AND 
REPRESENTATIVE PAPERS. 


(See Page 5.) 


GALESBURG MAIL SOLD. 


Thriving Illinois Daily Passes Under New 
Management. 


Charles H. May, who has for some 
time been business manager of the Gales- 
burg (Lll.) Mail, and F. H. Sisson, the 
editor of the paper, disposed of their 
interest in the property last Saturday to 
W. A. Bowles, a Chicago attorney repre- 
senting Eastern capital. Andrew OQ. 
Lindstrum, formerly associated with the 
Mail as business manager, assumes the 
management of the business, and George 
E. Stephens, city editor, will be the act- 
ing editor for the time. 

Mr. May and Mr. Sisson made a notable 
success of the Mail during their manage- 
ment. With their families they will take 
a trip to California, and will return 
before the end of the year and locate in 
New York, where they expect to engage 
in the publishing business. 


Memphis Staff Changes. 








to Halifax and the East, to take charge | 
of the Daily News as business manager, | 


F. Y. Anderson, who recently resigned 
| aS managing editor of the Memphis Com- 
| mercial-Appeal, will enlist his services 
| with the Scimitar. E. J. Costello, who 
| has been connected with the Scimitar for 
| some time as reporter, will hereafter de- 
|vote his time to the Shelby County 
| Democrat, published at Memphis by 
| Costello Brothers. The name of the 
| paper has been changed toCurrent Com- 
ment. 





The Carolina Citizen, is a new paper 


CENTS A 


TILLMAN NOT GUILTY. 


ACQUITTED OF CHARGE OF MUR- 
DERING EDITOR GONZALES. 


Jury Got the Case Just After Noon on 
Wednesday and Brought in Verdict on 
Thursday Morning—Closing Arguments 
of the Trial—Politics and Editorials, 
Rather than the Theory of Self-Defence, 
Received the Attention of Counsel for 
the Prisoner. 


“Not guilty’ was the verdict brought 
in on Thursday morning by the jury in 
the case of James H. Tillman, on trial at 
Lexington, 8S. C., charged with the 
murder last January of N. G. Gonzales, 
editor of the Columbia (S. C.) State. The 
jury got the case at 1:42 o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon, immediately after 
Judge Gary had delivered his charge. 

Counsel for both sides had finished their 
arguments early on Wednesday morning. 
Col. Croft contended in his concluding 
argument for the defence that if the 
prisoner was surrounded by circum- 
stances which justified the belief on the 
part ofa prudent man that he was in 
great peril, he was justified in shooting, 
even though it was shown later that no 
danger actually existed. Col. Croft then 
returned to the discussion of the editori- 
als in the Columbia State referring to the . 
prisoner, Senator Tillman and former 
Gov. John Gary Evans. 

Immediately after Col. Croft closed 
Senator B, R. Tillman appeared in the 
court room for the first time since the 
trial began. 

Col. Croft in closing referred to the 
alleged statement in a newspaper that 
the jury had been packed. Solicitor 
Thurmond, for the State, objected to this 
argument, but Mr. Croft continued, ex- 
claiming that thestatement was slander- 
ous and that theeditor should be indicted 
for libel. Mr. Bellinger in his reply for 
the prosecution denied that the paper 
had made such statements. ‘But,’ he 
said, “if it did, did Col. Croft advise you 
jurymen to shootdown the author? Yet 
throughout this trial has not Col. Croft 
adopted the defence that Tillman was 
right to shoot in his resentment of news- 
paper attacks?” 

The theory of self-defence received less 
than two hours’ attention in the course 
of seven hours’ discussion by four speak- 
ers for the prisoner, and five hours were 
given to politics and the editorials. 

Tillman shot Gonzales in front of the 
State Capitol in Columbia on Jan. 15 
last. The shooting was the result of a 
personal and political feud brought on 
by the editorial attacks of Gonzales in 
his newspaper, the State. 








San Francisco Call’s Managing Editor. 

W. 8. Leake, retired from the manage- 
ment of the San Francisco Call on Oct. 
1, and John McNaught, for many years 
leading editorial writer on the paper, has 
been made managing editor. Mr. 
McNaught is a writer of great ability 
and is a pleasing speaker. He has many 
friends among newspaper men in ’Frisco, 
who wishhim much success in his new 
position. 


H. M. Gaylord, a well known news- 
paper man of Colorado Springs, Col., has 
been [appointed 'private secretary to 











just issued at Cheraw by John T. Meehan. 


Congressman Franklin EB. Brooks. ... 
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LEAGUE BOARD MEETS. 





Committees of International Organization 
of Press Clubs Report. 


The officers of the International 
League of Press Clubs held a meeting in 
the rooms of the Reading (Pa.) Press 
Club last Saturday. M. J. Curran, of 
Boston, presided, and Secretary Harry 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, kept the 
minutes. Others present were Col. P. C. 
Boyle, Oil City; A. E. Pearsall and George 
H. Rowe, New York; Mayor Franklin 
Stoy, Atlantic City; George H. Hoffman 
and Col. James 8. McCartney, of Phila- 
delphia; Thomas J. Keenan and J. M. 
Hazlett, of Pittsburg, and D. C. Hart, of 
Wilkes-Barre. On Sunday evening they 
were banqueted by the Reading Press 
Club. Retiring Secretary C. Frank Rice, 
of Boston, was presented with a loving 
cup by proxy. 

The committee in charge of the project 
for the erection of a home for aged jour- 
palists reported several matters on this 
subject, and regarded the success of the 
movement as assured. Considerable 
money has already been secured and a 
suitable site at Orange, N. J., has been 
chosen. The committee on the proposed 
publication of a de luxe edition of “In 
Bohemia” reported progress, and sug- 
gested that an effort be made to popu- 
larize the work. 

Thomas J. Keenan, of Pittsburg, an- 
nounced that invitations have been re- 
ceived to hold the next convention in 
Salt Lake City and St. Louis. The latter 
invitation comes from the St. Louis Ex- 
position management inconnection with 
the proposed World’s Press Parliament 
to be held during the week of May 16. 
The matter was referred to a sub-com- 
SERN ase es 

Answer to Senator Stone’s Suit. 

Judge Lee Chrisman filed an answer last 
Monday to the suit of United States 
Senator William J. Stone, who seeks to 
recover $10,000 invested in the old 
Kansas City Times. Senator Stone al- 
leges that he put money in the property 
without the knowledge that corporation 
influence was to dominate the policies of 
the paper. In his answer Judge Chris- 
man makes some sensational charges, one 
being that Senator Stone “is a profes- 
sional lobbyist, and has served as the 
legislative agent of powerful monop- 
olies.” : ae a 

Guests of Hearst in the West. 

The delegation of Congressmen. and 
Senators who are onatrip of eleven days 
to investigate the claims for Statehood 
of the Territories of Arizona, New Mexico 
and Oklahoma, as the guests of Con- 
gressman William R. Hearst, arrived in 
Colorado on Tuesday night. They 
reached Albuquerque, New Mexico, on 
Wednesday night, and the real work of 
inspection of the Territories began on 
Thursday. aa 

Hearst at Atlanta Next Thursday. 

The day set apart as Press Day at the 
Southern Interstate Fair at Atlanta is 
Thursday, Uct. 22. It ie expected that 
William R. Hearst will be a guest of the 
management on thatday. Mr. Hearst is 
now making a tour through the West, 
and intends to return to New York by 
way of New Orleans and Atlanta some 
time between the 20th and the 22d. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Munder-Macneal Company, Baltimore. 
Capital of $5,000, general printing and 
lithographing business. Wilmer L. Mun- 
der, Andrew E. Macneal, Charles M. 
Boston, incorporators. 








The Economy Press Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Capital stock is $5,000. 
The officers are: President, J. T. Robert- 
son, Manchester; treasurer, E. W. Brown. 
Hartford; secretary, Frank R. Lawrence, 
Hartford. 
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NEW JACKSONVILLE DAILY. 


Afternoon Paper to Be Started by A. K. 
Taylor on December 1. 


A new afternoon paper is to be started 
in Jacksonville on Dec. 1. A. K. Taylor, 
well known as a cartoonist in Jackson- 
ville, is behind the enterprise. 

Mr. Taylor has just returned to 
Florida from New York. He says he 
has made all arrangements for starting 
the new paper. It will be published by a 
stock company in which he himself is 
largely interested. He says he is not at 
liberty to give the names of the other 
stockholders, but that two of them are 
New York men, one lives at Memphis, 
Tenn., and another is in Washington, 
D.C. Sufficient stock has already been 
subscribed to launch the paper. 

The new paper is to be Democratic in 
politics. A number of the members of 
the editorial staff will be engaged in the 
North. Mr. Taylor says the editorial 
writer, who will take an active part in 
the management, is a well known news- 
paper man of the Middle West. 


May Have a New Newspaper Row. 

If a movement—that is now causing no 
little comment among the New York 
special agents—pulls through, the new 
Times Building at Forty-second street 
and Broadway, will become a new 
**Newspaper Row,” so far as the general 
agents and special representatives are 
concerned. It is proposed to set apart 
several floors in the new building, which 
will be handsomely furnished and will 
have all the modern conveniences and im- 
provements, for the exclusive use of the 
advertising representatives of newspa- 
pers throughout the country. It is said 
that many of the advertising men and 
out-of town correspondents are strongly 
in favor of the plan, and we may look in 
the near future for a new “‘ Newspaper 
Row.” 


Minister’s Appreciation of the Press. 

The Rev. E. O. Watson, in a recent ser- 
mon at Bethel Methodist Church in 
Charleston, 8. C., paid a fine tribute to 
newspapers when he said: 

“There is an educational force in the 
mere fact of the daily paper finding its 
way to the breakfast or supper table. 
What hands have prepared it? Throngh 
what processes has it come? How 
crowded it is with information as to 
the myriad phases of life! One who will 
thoughtfully keep track of the varied 
contents of clean and strong daily papers 
must appreciate the educational force of 
such in the life of a people. One who 
forms the newspaper habit, it seems to 
me, must perforce be broadened in sym- 
pathies and informed not only as to 
current facts, but must gain, by-and- 
by, a very fair understanding of things 
scientific and literary, as well as com- 
mercial and political.” 


Church Hires a Press Agent. 


The Hough Avenue Congregational 
Church, of Cleveland, has taken a novel 
step in the line of advertising itself by 
employing a pressagent. Horace Barnes, 
who was manager of publicity for the 
Garden Theatre Company all of last sea- 
son, has changed his line of work from 
histrionic to religious. His duties will 
consist of booming the church and its 
societies, thus aiding in the good work 
of promoting churchgoing. 

Correspondent Appointed Minister. 

Peter Dimitroff, who has been ap- 
pointed Bulgarian Minister to Roumania, 
has left for his post at Bucharest. Mr. 
Dimitroff has for some time past been the 
correspondent of the Publishers Press 
and Scripps McRae Press Associations at 
the Bulgarian capital. His reports have 
been remarkable for their accurate ap- 
preciation of Balkan events. 

The West Chester (Pa.) Times, is anew 
paper just established in the interest of 
the negroes of its section. John A. R. 





Lawrence is managing editor. 
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GEN. H. H. BOYCE KILLED. 
Former Newspaper Publisher Run Down 
by a Broadway Car. 

Gen. Henry Harrison Boyce, formerly 
a well known publisher, was killed in 
Bowling Green, New York city, on 
Wednesday afternoon by a Broadway 
car. The General had justeaten luncheon 
at Delmonico’s with ex-Secretary of the 
Navy Benjamin F. Tracy, his close friend, 
and started for the offices of the Navy 
League, across the street, when the acci- 
dent happened. 

After the the Civil war Gen. Boyce 
went to California, and it was in Los 
Angeles that he became a pnblisher, buy- 
ing the Times and later the Tribune of 
that city. About 1890 he went to Bos- 
ton and began to direct the fortunes of 
the Arena magazine. Three years later 
he bought the controling interest in the 
Boston Traveler, and remained some 
Time at the head of that daily paper. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


W. B. Corwin, assistant city editor of 
the Chicago American, died last week 
from an attack of typhoid pneumonia. 
He was 35 years old. As a young man 
Mr. Corwin learned telegraphy, and for 
some time he was areporter in Bay City, 
Mich. Six vears ago he went to Chicago. 
In addition to his duties as assistant 
city editor of the American, Mr. Corwin 
was religious editor of the American. 
He was also business manager of the 
Christian Censor, the denominational 
paper of the Christian church. 


William B. Shattock, one of the best 
known members of the newspaper fra- 
ternity of Troy, N. Y. isdead. Mr. Shat- 
tock had been a member of the reportor- 
ial staff of the Troy Press for about ten 
years. 


John Gabriel Jacob, a pioneer resident 
Wellsburg, W. Va., and one of the most 
widely known newspaper writers of that 
State, died at his home in Wellsburg, 
aged 77 years. 


Samuel Tubbs, who for over thirty 
years had been connected with the 
American News Company in'New York, is 
dead at his home in Montclair, N. J. 


Henry Brockway, business manager of 
the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, and 
a former president of the New York Press 
Association, is dead. He was 50 years 
old. 


Haeselbarth Gets an Island Office. 
Adam C. Haeselbarth, formerly politi- 
cal and editorial writer of the Syracuse 
Herald, has had his appointment as 
Director of Charities at San Juan, Porto 
Rico, by Gov. Hunt confirmed by the 
Executive Council. The news of his pre- 
ferment will please his many newspaper 
friends who served with him at Albany, 
where for a number of years he was cor- 
respondent of the Syracuse Herald. 
While in Albany he got in close touch 
with Roosevelt, and when the latter 
became President he secured a clerkship 
at San Juan. He left for the island just 
about two years ago. He represented 
the New York Herald and the New York 

Times as Porto Rican correspondent. 


Woodstock Sentinel-Review Sold. 

The Sentinel-Review, at Woodstock, 
Ont., has changed hands. Andrew Pat- 
tullo, M. P. P., and J. F. Mackay retir- 
ing. The new company is composed of: 
President and Managing Director W. J. 
Taylor, lately business manager of the 
Montreal Herald, and publisher of the 
Tweed News; vice-president, A. Balmer 
Watt, for eight years city editor of the 
Sentinel-Review; secretary, H. Little; 
directors, Malcolm Douglas and M. W.N. 
McElheran, foreman of the mechanical 
department of the Sentinel-Review for 
the last five years. 





DEFENDS THE SCHOOL IDEA. 


Frank L. Blanchard ina Lecture Discusses 
the College of Journalism. 


Frank L. Blanchard, of the editorial 
staff of the New York Daily News, deliv- 
ered his interesting lecture on “The 
Wonders of New York,” in the hall of the 
new public school at West Forty-fourth 
street, New York. The lecture was illus- 
trated with stereopticon views, one of 
the most interesting of which was News- 
paper Row by night. The likeness of 
Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the World, 
was shown in conjunction witha picture 
of the World Building. Of Mr. Pulitzer 
Mr. Blanchard said: 

“T desire to speak particularly of Mr. 
Pulitzer because of his magnificent gen- 
erosity in giving $2,000,000 to endow a 
College of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Pulitzer’s career has been 
notable. Building its foundation in the 
West, he came to New York, and bought 
the World when it was on its last legs. 
He made of it a great and valuable 
property. Having made a fortune he is 
now using it for good, and of his gen- 
erosity no better proof is afforded than 
by the College of Journalism. 

“There are some who contend that 
journalism cannot be taughtin a college. 
I differ with those who hold to this 
view. The graduate of medicine is not a 
doctor when he gets his diploma. nor is 
the graduate at law a_ full-fledged 
attorney. But the graduate of the Col- 
lege of Journalism will be ground in the 
theory of journalism, and will be just as 
much a journalist as the graduate of the 
medical school is a doctor. Both the 
young journalist and the young doctor 
will need practice to achieve their pro- 
fession, but the ground work will be 
there.” 

A large gathering listened with inter- 
est to the lecture, which was one of the 
free course given by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Blanchard delivered aseries of 
lectures last winter on “The Making ofa 
Newspaper,” which were the most com- 
plete accounts of that interesting subject 
ever given to the public. 








Exhibits at Boston. 

The Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
has placed in the Manufacturers’ and 
Mechanics’ Exhibition at Boston, one of 
its latest double-magazine linotype ma- 
chines. Although the machine has been 
on the market only a short time, it has 
met with remarkable success. It carries 
two magazines, one overlying the other, 
giving the instant use of four or more 
different faces, all controlled from one 
keyboard. Any or all of the faces may 
be combined in the same line when de- 
sired. It is especially advantageous for 
advertising. The exhibit at Boston will 
be upen every afternoon and evening 
until Nov. 5. 


Paper Mills Short of Water. 

The mills of the Great Northern Paper 
Company at Madison, Me., have stopped 
making news paper for the. present be- 
cause of the shortage of water, which 
makes it impossible to obtain pulp in 
sufficient quantities to supply the ma- 
chines. The plant will be devoted for 
the time being to the manufacture of bag 
paper. 

Wilmington Sun May Change to Weekly 

It is said the Wilmington (Del.) Sun 
will soon be changed from a daily to a 
weekly. It has been an Addicks organ, 
Some months ago it began the publica- 
tion of an evening instead of a morning 
edition. If it does change to a weekly it 
is hinted it will resume asa daily during 
the next campaign. 


Herbert N. Davison, editor and pub 
lisher of the Manchester (N. H.) Daily 
News and forty-one New Hampshire 
weekly papers, visited New York during 
the past week in the interests of his 
papers. 
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BOSTON. 


Items of news for Tur Epiror AND 
PuBLisuEr will be gladly received at its 
Boston office, Room 46, Globe Building. 
The correspondent Mr. L. B. Baketel is 
authorized to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements and transact business 
connected with this publication. It is 
desirable that all news matter be handed 
in as early in the week as possible. 


Boston, Oct. 15, 1903. 
Special to Tue EpITOR AND PUBLISHER. 

Mystery, dark, deep and as yet not ex- 
plained, is causing many lucky members 
of the Globe staff to wonder who their 
good friend can be. For a week past, 
some of the men when looking in their 
mail boxes have found resting there, as 
peacefully as a sleeping kitten, one or 
more good cigars. It is certain that nest 
has been laid there by some friend, but 
whom by? that is the question. 

Some of the men are more fortunate 
than the others. Many have received no 
smoke, aside from that blown in their 
faces by the lucky ones. Others have had 
seven, six, four and three left them from 
time to time. And, rest assured, the 
cigars are of the best—nothing cheap— 
but rather fifteen-centers. 

It makes no difference who the giver is, 
that I can see, but whoever he is, I would 
like to remind him that my office is at 
room 46 in the Globe Building, and also 
that I enjoy goud—with a capital “G”— 
cigars. 

Colby and Jim O'Connell say they have 
never struck such arun of luck. It cer- 
tainly is good for them in view of the 
small (?) salaries they draw. Let the 
good work continue. 


Thank goodness, those “‘ Letters from 
A Son to His Self-Made Father” are to 
be discuntinued. I imagine all material 
has been exhausted. In the Sunday 
Herald of last week the following was 
found in the head-lines of the letter: 
* Henceforth he will be too busy to write 
letters.” The supposed writer, it went 
on to say, was now a benedict, and that 
accounteé for his lack of time. It is a 
good thing that there is something else 
to occupy his attention. Hurrah! 


Two newspaper men of this city are 
making a try for the varsity football 
team of Harvard. C. Walter Randall, of 
the Record, is making a strong bid for 
left half-back and Jim O’Connell, of the 
Globe,is to try for full back or one of the 
ends. Randall has practically made the 
team, but ‘Sunny Jim” only goes out 
for trial this week. I should hate to 
prophesy on Jim’s chances. 


Ralph Cracknell, of the Globe, has just 
returned from Chicago where he officiated 
at the Women’s Golf Championship 
tournament. 


The former Boston newspaper men, 
both of whom were well known and 
popular, are now in the New York office 
of the Associated Press. L. E. Ladd, Jr., 
who for sometime was a special writer 
on the Sunday Journal, and Percy O. 
Wotton, who was formerly day editor of 
the Journal, are the two old time ac- 
quaintances. Success to both former 
bean-eaters. 


George V. 8S. Michaelis, president of the 
Publicity Bureau, 126 State street, who 
was severely injured in @ railroad acci- 
dent sometime ago in Connecticut, has 
returned to his duties from an outing 
passed in the woods of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Michaelis is greatly improved in 
health, and seems little worse for the ex- 
perience through which he has passed. 
The enforced rest has been most benefi- 
cial to his health. 


The Boston correspondent of THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER is enjoying a two 





weeks vacation in New York, the Berk- 
shire Hills and the White Mountains. 


E. P. Trowbridge, formerly owner of 
the Newton (Mass.) Journal, has pur- 
chased the Derry (N. H.) News, one of 
the best newspaper propositions in New 
Hampshire. He has already assumed 
the management of the paper. William 
T. Morse, who has been editor of the 
News for the past ten years, willcontinue 
in that position. His years of experience 
have especially fitted Mr. Morse for the 
position he holds, and the act of the new 
owner in retaining his efficient services 
meets with the hearty approval of the 
readers, both old and new, of the paper. 


Charles P. Clark, who has held a _posi- 
tion on the day desk of the Globe, has 
resigned and gone to New York city, 
where he has engaged on one of the 
dailies of the metropolis. L. B. B. 


TOWANDA PAPERS COMBINE. 





Company Formed to Publish the Daily 
Review and a Weekly. 


The Towanda (Pa.) Daily Review 
and the two Republican weekly papers 
of Towanda, the Reporter-Journal 
and the Bradford Republican, have been 
taken over by the newly organized To- 
wanda Printing Company. The officers 
of the company are: President, D. M. 
Turner; vice-president, J. A. Doane; sec- 
retary, C. L. Humphrey; treasurer and 
manager, E. B. McKee. 

The company will publish the Daily 
Review and will publish also as one 
newspaper the consolidated Bradford 
Republican and Reporter-Journal, which 
will appear in the present size and form 
of the Reporter-Journal. As soon as the 
arrangements can be perfected, both 
newspapers will be brought under one 
roof, and printed from one office. A new 
and fast newspaper press has been ordered 
and will be installed within the next few 
weeks. 





J. M. Wall’s Welcome in Ireland. 

James M. Wall,a new York newspaper 
man, who is now on a visit to Ireland, 
his native country, was given a warm 
welcome at the town of Boyle, his old 
home. Mr. Wall received the freedom of 
the borough in a eulogistic address pre- 
sented at a meeting of the TownCouncil, 
which had been convened specially for 
the purpose. With the Earl of Dudley, 
Lord Lieutenant and Governor General 
of Ireland, who occupies Rockingham 
Castle, a magnificent estate in the vicin- 
ity, in order to get better acquainted 
with the peasantry—and who, therefore, 
is very popular—Mr. Wall shares the 
honor of having received an official wel- 
come in the littlecommunity. Formany 
years Mr. Wal) bas been a familiar figure 
on Park Row. He is known to many 
readers of the New York Times through 
his contributions in the discussion of the 
Irish question. 





Chicago’s First Editor Dead. 

Frank Taylor, editor and publisher of 
the first English newspaper printed in 
Chicago, died last week at St. Joseph, 
Mich., where he had lived for many years. 
The first issue of the paper was made 
early in 1838, and the editorial, compos- 
ing and press room was in the garret of 
his father’s home. In presenting his 
publication to the public the new editor 
said: ‘I built my pressoutof wood and 
my stick out of a tin soda powder box.” 
The only existing copy of the paper is in 
the possession of the Taylorfamily. Mr. 
Taylor was 81 years old. 





Train Kills Newspaper Man. 

John 8. Phillips, some time ago pro- 
prietor of the Bloomsburg (Pa.) Repub- 
lican, and later connected with the 
Wilkes-Barre Record, was struck by a 
passenger train in Bloomsburg last week 
and sustained injuries from which he 





died. He was 57 years old. 
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CONTEMPT VERDICT SUSTAINED. 
Missouri Supreme Court Decides Editor 
Shepherd Must Pay His Fine. 


In the case of C. M. Shepherd, editor of 
the Warresburg (Mo.) Herald, who was 
fined $500 three months ago on the 
charge of contempt for publishing an 
attack on the Missouri Supreme Court, a 
decision was handed down in _ the 
Supreme Court at Jefferson City, Tuesday, 
which sustained the verdict. 

The opinion, which was written by 
Justice Marshall and was concurred in 
by the other judges, is a long one and 
cites cases beginning with the time of 
Caesar, to show ‘that this court has the 
inherent power and jurisdiction to pun- 
ish contempt summarily.” After saying 
that the article in Shepherd’s case had in 
reality attacked the honor, intergrity, 
and purity of every branch of the State 
Government and of the several officers, it 
continues: 

“If these charges are true, the persons 
who are thus charged should be prose- 
cuted and removed from office. On the 
other hand, any one who makes such 
charges should be prepared to makesome 
sort of a decent showing of their truth.” 

One part of Mr. Shepherd’s editorial 
read as follows: 

“And now, as the cap sheaf of all this 
corruption in high places, the Supreme 
Court has at the whip-crack of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad sold its soul to the 
corporations, * * * The victory of the 
railroad has been complete, and the cor- 
ruption of the Supreme Court has been 
thorough.” 


DAVID GOES TO BOSTON. 





Pioneer Broker in Newspapers and Ad- 
viser to Publishers Opens New Offices. 


C. F. David, the pioneer broker in 
newspapers and adviser to publishers, 
opened offices in Boston on Oct. 1. He 
was previously located in Boston for 
some years, but for various reasons 
moved his business to his homein Abing- 
ton. The growth of his business in con- 
nection with large propositions has now 
made it necessary for him to return to 
Boston for the convenience of consulta- 
tion. 

Mr. David has had an experience of 
seventeen years as a broker in newspa- 
per properties and an adviser in all 
things relating to publishing. His first 
work was done in connection with one 
of the large Boston dailies. Since then 
he has been connected with between 200 
and 400 transactions. He has changed 
policies, formed stock companies, com- 
bined and merged properties, and placed 
papers on progressive lines in some 300 
cases, and his work has been remarkably 
successful. 





Elizabeth German Paper Now a Daily. 

The Elizabeth (N. J.) Freie Presse, of 
which Henry §. Altai is editor and pub- 
lisher, has begun the publication of a 
daily edition. The paper heretofore was 
issued as a semi-weekly. Mr. Altai has 
a good record as @ newspaper man. Be- 
fore coming to this country he was for 
several years editor of the leading daily 
in Munich. He was connected with the 
German Herold in New York for two 
years before going to Elizabeth. 





Houston Chronicle’s Anniversary. 

One of the fastest growing papers in 
the South is the Houston (Tex.) Chroni- 
cle, which celebrated its second anniver- 
sary last Wednesday with a big special 
edition. The Chronicle began on Oct. 1, 
1901 with 3,500 circulation; now it 
issues a sworn statement that its net 
paid daily average for September was 
13,819. Itis a record of which few two- 
year-olds can boast. 


The Decatur (Ill.) Review’s net daily 
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HENRY CHADWICK’S BIRTHDAY. 
“Father of Baseball” and Veteran Sport- 
ing Writer Seventy-Nine Years Old. 


Henry Chadwick, the ‘Father of 
Baseball” and veteran writer on sports, 
was seventy-nine years old on Oct. 5. He 
was born in 1824 in Jessamine Uottage, 
St. Thomas, Exeter, England, and is the 
youngest son of the late James Chad- 
wick, formerly editor of the Western 
Times, a West of England newspaper. 

The Chadwick family came to New 
York in 1837, and settled in Brooklyn. 
Since the death of his father Henry Chad- 
wick has been a journalist, his first con- 
tribution in the line of his specialty as a 
writer on field sports being his cricket 
reports in the New York Times, in 1856. 
He was the cricket and baseball editor 
of the New York Clipper from 1857 to 
1880, and the baseball editor of the 
Eagle from 1865 to 1894, inclusive. He 
was the first to write up baseball {for 
the New York Herald, in 1862, and was 
a writer on sports on the New York 
World of old for thirteen years, and on 
the New York Sun for six years. 

As a writer of handbooks on sports he 
began with ‘“ Beadle’s Dime Book on 
Baseball” in 1860, and edited DeWitt’s 
Guide from 1869 to the eighties, and he 
has been editor of the Spalding’s League 
Guide for twenty-one years. Beside his 
work on books he edited the Baseball 
Chronicle in the sixties; the Metropolitan 
in the eighties; and Walton’s Monthly 
in the nineties, and was on the editorial 
staff of Outing in the eighties. The Na- 
tional League voted him a pension for 
life, as the “Father of Baseball” in 
1896. 

Mr. Chadwick is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the New York Press Club. 





VARDAMAN QUITS JOURNALISM. 


Gov-Elect of Mississippi Sells His Paper 
to F. R. Birdsall. 


Gov-elect James K. Vardaman, of 
Mississippi, after having published the 
Greenwood Commonwealth for years, has 
abandoned newspaper work, probably 
for good. Several days ago he sold the 
Commonwealth to F. R. Birdsall, editor 
and owner of the Yazoo Sentinel, who 
will conduct both papers. Mr. Birdsall 
has engaged Otis C. Blow to take active 
charge of the Commonwealth. 

Maj. Vardaman says that he severed 
connection with newspaper work with 
regrets; that he has been a toiler in that 
field nearly all his life, and through the 
instrumentality of his newspaper has 
been able to materialize plans and shape 
policies which had been dear to his heart 
ever since he realized the great mission of 
@ newspaper. 


Buffalo Review Plant Sold. 

Ata final meeting for the sale of the 
assets of the Buffalo Review Company 
last week the plant was sold to Alexan- 
der J. Ross, for $3,000. Mr. Ross is to 
accept all liens on the property, which 
amount to about $12,000. There is also 
about $1,200 in cash in the hands of the 
trustees. The total assets of the com- 
pany will now pay the remaining credi- 
tors somewhere in the neighborhood of 
ten cents on the dollar. I. L. Sherman, 
who managed the Review for some time 
previous to the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy, offered $16,000 for the 
plant, which was refused, the offer not 
being considered as good as the one by 
Mr. Ross. 


TO Boom Hearst for President. 

The organization of the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Club, which will boom Mr. 
Hearst for the Presidency of the United 
States, was perfected last week in Nor- 
folk, Va. W.A. Davis was made presi- 











average for September 1s given as 7,600. 


dent of the club. 
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THE NEWSPAPER TREK. 

The New York Daily News is to move 
up town. The change hasbeen talked of 
for some time, and this week the work- 
men began preparing the room in the 
Lexington Building, formerly occupied 
by the power plant of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, for the recep- 
tion of the newspaper equipment. 

And so another publishing plant leaves 
Park Row. The Herald went away 
years ago; the Times is only waiting for 
its new building at Long Acre Square to be 
completed so that it can move;everybody 
is wondering whatsortof ahome Hearst 
will build at the Circle for his American 
and Journal; the Telegraph has moved 
up, and now follows the News. 

Along with the newspaper trek comes 
the rumor this week that the advertising 
agencies, the special newspaper repre- 
sentatives and the correspondents are 
going to migrate and establish a colony 
in the Times Building now in course of 
erection. Indeed, many of the agencies, 
Presbrey’s, Haulenbeek’s, and others, 
have moved up the island within the 
year. It begins to look as though it 
will be a matter of but a comparatively 
short time until the historic old News- 
paper Row isathing of the memory only. 





JOURNALISM AS LITERATURE. 

The Century Dictionary defines litera- 
ture as “‘the use of letters for the pro- 
mulgation of thought or knowledge ; the 
communication of facts, ideas or emo- 
tions by means of books or other modes 
of publication ; literary work or produc- 
tion.” If it be the purpose of thestudent 
to participate in this work, says the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, he will find in journa- 
lism not a “stepping-stone,” but what 
is really the arena of the most influential 
achievement. Nor are the graces of “‘ex- 
pression and form” lacking or neglected, 
exceptin the inferior grades of news- 
papers. If they are not always found in 
the editorials and news articles, they are 
pretty sure to be found in the selections. 
And there are at least b&lf a hundred 
daily papers printed in the United States, 
in whose editorials and correspondence 
as much attention is given to form and 
expression as in the choicest products of 
the book and magazine world. The 
blemishes left by necessarily hasty proof- 
reading are not fairly chargeable against 
the literary character of the journalist’s 
product. In the literary virtues of con- 
ciseness, clearness and force—virtues sur- 
passing all others in value—the editorials 
of the papers referred to, it is safe to say, 
are unequaled by any other class of 
publications. Very few indeed of the 
book-writers of to-day could match in a 
competitive examination before a com- 
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petent literary board in the saline tion 
of a halfcolumn or column essay the 
work of the leading editorial writers of 
the American press. 





THOSE NEWSPAPER MEN. 


They Need No Detender, but a Com- 
parison Is Offered. 


One hears in Washington, says the 
Post, especially from small persons in 
big places, a great deal of scornful talk 
about “those newspaper men.” Cheap 
officials, suddenly arrived aristocrats 
and society sapheads are most con- 
spicuous in this form of dissipation, 
chiefly, we imagine, because it is a habit 
which puts no strain upon the moral or 
intellectual equipment of the individual. 
The habit, however, is more general than 
might be supposed. Otherwise, good and 
honest men indulge themselves in it 
much too frequently, and really well- 
meaning nincompoops speak slightingly 
of the newspaper men because they have 
heard some solemn ass or some perturbed 
hypocrite and humbug set the poor 
example. 

Of course, from this point of view there 
are no imposters in high places, social or 
official. Any reeking ward bummer who 
is paid for his unmentionable services 
with a titled place under government; 
any successful pirate in commerce, usury 
or speculation; any parasite of some 
millionaire who hascontributed richly to 
the fund; any little cocksparrow in uni- 
form; any scientific or literary charlatan; 
any half-witted grafter or dependent 
foisted on the Treasury by men of influ- 
ence who are tired of supporting him; 
any bumptious, complacent specimen of 
provincial mediocrity who lands in office 
by a pull—any one of these must neces- 
sarily be all that he thinks he is, or pre- 
tends to be, or is described on the official 
pay roll. Only the newspaper men are 
fraudulent, objectionable, inferior, di:- 
tasteful. Society would be all right, 
government would be all right, the 
montebanks and imbeciles and upstarts 
would be all right, if it were not for the 
newspapers. But for those pestiferous 
and unprincipled and vulgar clironiclers 
of unpleasant facts, the world would be 
afar more comfortable place for every- 
body with something to conceal. 

“Those newspaper men” need no de- 
fender. We have no thought of thrust- 
ing a defense upon them. We content 
ourselves with the statement — based 
upon many years of close familiarity 
with the »»rsonnel of all the classes men- 
tioned—that the journalists in Washing- 
ton, compared with the riffraff of greasy 
parvenus, and fawning courtiers, and 
society bounders who defile the surface 
of our community, are as pure wine to 
the most unwholesome dishwater. They 
are better born, better bred, better edu- 
cated, more honest, and worthy, and 
useful than the whole impudent and 
frowsy contingent put together. More- 
over, we venture to say that the real 
people of this town will affirm our propo- 
sition with cordial unanimity. 


‘pense of morality. 





UNIVERSITY TRAINING. 


Theory That College Course Is No Help 
in Business or Journalism Is 
Being Dissipated. 


There has long existed a strong preju- 
dice against any special university train- 
ing for business and journalism. The 
theory has prevailed that the only train- 
ing a man needed in these pursuits was 
actual experience, and that the college 
was no help, and might be a positive 
detriment to success in either. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this theory 
is gradually being dissipated. 

But schools of business and schools of 
journalism will miss their highest calling, 
if they are restricted simply to instruc- 
tion in the mere technique of business, or 
even in the history and principles of poli- 
tical economy. That is necessary, indeed, 
but much more is demanded. There has 
been no lack of strong and able men in 
business and journalism without the 
facilities provided by these schools 
Their highest use will be, first, in the 
training of the mind in accurate and 
concentrated thought; and, second, in 
the training of the consciences of their 
students in habits of spontaneous mora- 
lity. Thought is the most powerful 
thing in the world. The capacity to 
think consecutively and rightly along 
lines of the highest truth is the main- 
spring of civilization. The schools of 
commerce and of journalism will be of 
supreme value, if they first of all place 
high the standard of truth. What is 
needed in commerce and in journalism 
alike to-day is high and still higher 
standards. If these schools will send out 
into the world of business and journalism 
classes of young men instructed in the 
principles as well as in the practice of 
their future work, there will be « notable 
advance in both fields of enterprise. 

We want a race of young men who 
have been trained in the idea that success 
is not the only test by which life shall be 
judged. We want men in journalism 
who will have been taught not merely 
how essential the presentation of truth 
is, but how to discuss the truth, how to 
discover the truth, and how to publish 
the truth. They should be instructed in 
the difference between essential and non- 
essential truth, and they should be culti- 
vated in courage to publish the one and 
leave the other unsaid. 

The journalist is not &@ mere commer- 
cial agent, not a broker in news. He is, 
in the highest sense, a preacher, an 
ethical teacher, and he should at all 
times hold up before his readers the high- 
est ideals and be unscathing in his de- 
nunciation of wrong. 

Fewer text-books and less instruction 
to teach how things may be done. and 
more books and larger instruction to 
explain why these things may be done 
and those things left undone. We are 
apt to sacrifice principle to utility, truth 
to an end that seems desirable, but which 
may be harmful, if attained at the ex- 
There are so many 
mixed motives in the complex affairs of 
life that a thorough groundwork of uni- 
versity training in the philosophy of 
right action would be of inestimable 
value. The young man thus instructed 
might not always follow his instructor, 
but atleast, he would not have theexcuse 
of ignorance.— Wall Street Journal. 





Paper Trade Conditions. 

Trade conditions this week have been 
much the same as those which prevailed 
last week, says the Paper Mill. There is 
a moderately good demand for paper of 
all sorts, and the fact that there is very 
little of a surplus atany pointis sufficient 
reason for the maintaining of prices at 
the level that has prevailed for some 
time. The big consumers, and especially 
publishers, show comparatively little 
interest in the paper market as yet, and, 
therefore, the full activity of fall trade is 
yet to be attained. Generally speaking, 
the present conditions are those of pros- 
perity in a fair degree, and the prospects 
are that such will continue foran indefin- 
ite time. 





CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE. 


Advertisers can reach nearly everybody 
worth reaching by using the daily papers, 
for nearly everybody that buys anything 
of consequence takes such papers. 

It is impossible to reach the masses of 
the people as cheaply or as effectively by 
the distribution of circulars. An adver- 
tiser can buy a page of space and reach 
18,000 families at far less than the post- 
age alone on 18,000 circulars would cost, 
not to mention the other expense and 
trouble involved. Indeed, he can repeat 
the advertisement more than once for 
much less than the cost of the circulariz- 
ing. Besides. he is sure that these dis- 
plays will go into every one of these 
homes, and that the advertisement will 
be pretty certain to be seen and read by 
several persons in every home, whereas 
a very small number of the circulars will 
receive any further notice than a toss in- 
to the fire or the waste basket. Furth- 
ermore, @ reputable and well established 
newspaper carries with it a certain in- 
dorsement of the people who patronize 
its advertising columns. 

Its introduction of an advertiser is suf- 
ficient to secure for him a respectful re- 
ception and consideration, at least,— 
something that is lacking in most other 
kinds of publicity. Another advantage 
that newspaper advertising possesses is 
the fact that it can be repeated with 
better effect than by any other medium. 
The firm that keeps its name and its 
wares constantly before the public in this 
way takes the surest and best means of 
making acertain and enduring reputa- 
tion.—Memphis News. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS. 

The Sunday Post has of late contained 
an amusing feature entitled ‘The Bing- 
ville Bugle,” which in a good-natured 
way satirizes some peculiarities of some 
country newspapers. Itaffordsthe Post 
pleasure to testify, however, that this 
whimsical feature does not represent its 
real opinion of the country newspaper. 
Indeed, it would be quite easy for the 
country press to retaliate by exposing 
the absurdities of the metropolitan press, 
which, although of a different variety, 
are quite as glaring. 

The weekly country newspaper, as an 
institution, is by no means declining. If 
one may judge by the evidence of the 
recent newspaper directories, it never 
flourished so much as at present. It has 
a character of its own. Its place cannot 
be filled by any metropolitan publication. 
It is the intimate friend of its constitu- 
ents. Its angle of vision is that ofits 
own community, and thisit truly reflects. 
Broad questions—State, national, inter- 
national—it presents and considers as a 
part of its work of information; but 
these are subordinate to its own peculiar 
mission. The uprising in the Balkans, 
the breach in the British ministry, the 
scandals of the postal service at Wash- 
ington are dwarfed in actual, present 
importance by the washout on theState 
road, or the project for a new trolley 
connection. And these, indeed, are the 
real living concerns of local life. It is the 
home matters that make up existence, 
and with these the country newspaper 
deals. 

We do not sufficiently recognize, per- 
haps, how great an influence for the pre- 
servation of that spirit of local self- 
government which is the foundation of 
our institutions, the country press of 
New. England has been and is to-day. 
It is unquestionably a power. And it 
holds this power and retains this influence 
because of the sturdy honesty of the 
country editor, The country press is the 
ideal of independence. It is, as a rule, 
unpurchasable and incorruptible. 

The country newspaper has its place, 
from which nothing can dislodge it, no 
quick delivery of metropolitan dailies, no 
fascinating pictorials. And we are glad 
to see indications of the growth and 
prosperity of this product and aid of 
a0" enterprise and local pride.—Boston 

ost. 


The Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat has 
begun the publication of a Sunday 
edition. 
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P. C. Dodge is now manager of the 
Barre (Vt.) Telegram. 


John Kendrick Bangs has been engaged 
to write exclusively forthe new dramatic 
department of the Illustrated Sporting 
News. 


R. H. Henry, of the Jackson (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger, was in New York this 
week and paid a friendly visit to the 
office of Taw Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 


John T. Boifeuillet, editor of the Macon 
(Ga.) News, is being urged to announce 
himself as a candidate for Congressman 
from his district. 


Martin J. Egan, who for several 
months has represented the Associated 
Press in the Philippines, has returned to 
this country, and is now engaged in 
special work in the New York office. 


Frank Carruthers, assistant business 
manager of the New York World, has 
just returned from his vacation, which 
he spent at Paris, Tenn., Memphis and 
St. Louis. 


William Hannibal Smith, managing 
editor of the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Standard, was married last week to 
Miss Sarah M. Coyle, of Watertown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith sailed from Montreal for 
Europe on their wedding trip. 


W. H. Parker, editor of the Rustler, at 
Bessemer, Ala., has returned from a va 
cation through Texas. During his ab- 
sence the editorial chair was filled by 
Capt. W. H. H. Judson. 


Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Meehan cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary 
at their home, Jersey City Heights, last 
Sunday. Mr. Meehan has been editor of 
the Irish American for fifty-two years. 


A. H. Faust has assumed editorial con- 
trol of the Evening Truth, of Baton 
Rouge, La., succeeding Gen. John Me- 
Grath, who has published that Journal 
for the pasttwenty years, Gen. McGrath 
will remain as business manager of the 
paper. 

Wellington B. Woods, general manager 
of the Reading (Pa.) Telegram for the 
past eleven years, has resigned. Mr. 
Woods expects to travel in Europe for 
the next three months, after which he 
will devote his entire time to the County 
Home. 


Julius J. Chisholm, who is associated 
with his father in publishing the Cayuga 
County Democrat, at Auburn, N. Y., was 
married to Miss Lucelle Greame Powell 
in Syracuse last week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chisholm left fcr New York on their wed- 
ding tour. 


Maj. A. M. Hall has been made editor 
of the Elmira (N. Y.) Advertiser. He was 
formerly largely interested in the Oswego 
Palladium, but sold out to engage in 
other business. Later he removed to 
Geneva, where he has lately been connect- 
ed with the Times. 


Derrick Brown, editor of the Pough- 
keepsie (N. Y.) Evening Enterprise, is on 
a tour of the West and South. He has 
gone to represent the Masonic fraternity 
of New York State at a gathering in 
Little Rock, Ark. From there he will go 
to New Orleans. He will deliver an 
address at Rome, Ga.,and return by way 
of Chattanooga, Tenn.,and Washington. 





James Schermerhorn, publisher of the 
Detroit Times, has n on an extensive 
tour of the Northwest and the Pacific 
Slope. He was at one time the Wash- 
ington correspondent for a number of 
Michigan newspapers, and wrote editor- 
ials for the Detroit Free Press. Three 
years -— he started out for himself and 
established the Times, which has been 


CHARLES T. LOGAN. 


Representative of the Star League and an 
Exceptionally Strong List of Papers. 


The change in the firm name of the 
Logan & Cole Special Agency, to the 
Charles T. Logan Special Agency, throws 
the responsibility for the future conduct 
of this business upon Charles Thomas 
Logan. Among the special newspaper 
representatives of New York, none hasa 
better standing among the general 
agencies than Mr. Logan. Speaking of 
his record in the New York ad field, 
C. Ironmonger, of the Ironmonger Adver- 
tising Agency, said to a representative 
of Tae Epiror anp PusBuisHEer: ‘It 
would be hard to say anything too good 
about Mr. Logan. He is one of the 
squarest men in the advertising business 
in New York, energetic, resourceful, and 
careful in his dealings. By his strict 
business integrity he has firmly estab- 
lished himself in the confidence of the 
general agents. I happen to know the 
proprietors of several of the papers Mr. 
Logan represents, and in talking with 
them have found they have the utmost 
confidence in him as their agent.” 

Mr. Logan first won his spurs on the 
Atlanta Constitution, where he served 
eleven years under the late Henry W. 
Grady, in the responsible position of con- 
fidential man to the great editor. He 
came to New York in 1895, and since 
that time has held a number of import- 
ant positions in the advertising world. 
Perhaps his most notable work was done 
in traveling over the United States writ- 
ing a series of special articles for Frank 
Leslie’s Magazine. These articles, which 
constituted what was known as the 
‘“‘ American Cities Series’’ gave Mr. Logan 
considerable reputation as a magazine 
contributor. For three years Mr. Logan 
was the personal representative of S. C. 
Beck with, of the 8. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency. In this capacity he soon estab- 
lished himself in the good graces of the 
general agents, and built up his reputa- 
tion on the truthful representation of the 
papers which he handled. He filled the 
position with much credit to himself and 
to the entiresatisfaction of Mr. Beckwith. 

While the Logan & Cole Special Agency 
was organized in December, 1902, it was 
not until the middle of January, 1903, 
that it began operations. The agency 
started with alist of small papers, which 
by untiring effort was increased until 
now itis headed by the widely known 
Star League, composed of the Indian. 
apolis Star, the Muncie Star and the 
Terre Haute Star. These papers have a 
guaranteed average daily circulation of 
125,000, and are probably the most 
notable successes ever achieved in Ameri- 
can journalism in the same length of 


phia Item, the Toronto Star, the Colum- 
bus Press, the Troy Press, the Pueblo 
Star-Journal and several others. 

One of Mr. Logan’s first steps was to 
inaugurate the system of sending all 
original orders to his papers, together 
with all correspondence relating thereto, 
and it was on this basis that he secured 
a feeling of confidence with his publishers. 
While Mr. Logan’s agency is' not the 
greatest among thespecials of New York, 
it is undoubtedly the largest and best 
ever got together in the same length of 
time, which reflects much credit on his 
management. 

A gentleman of the old school, Mr. 
Logan has nevercourted publicity of any 
kind. He goes about his work modestly 
and with a determination which com- 
pels admiration. 

The agency maintains a well equipped 
office in Chicago as well as New York, 


being located in the Tribune Buildings 
in both cities. The Chicago office is in 
charge of one Of thecrack advertising 





very successful, 








time. The list also includes the Rochester | 
Times, the Trenton Times, the Philadel- | 


The Man You May Need 
ee. DAVID, 32 Years’ Practical Experience. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


Curtis M. Muse, a young attorney, has 
purchased an interest in the Lillington 
(N. C.) Pilot and assumed charge of its 
editorial page. 


M. Van Pelt, a lawyer of Moundaville, 
W. Va., has purchased through C. M. 
Palmer, the interest of E. A. Coble in the 
Mascot, of Statesville, N. C. 


* The plant of the Fairview (S. D.) Eagle, 
a weekly newspaper, has been sold by 
A. G. Pond to G. A. Craig, who will be 
editor and publisher of the paper. 


Louis Hoysradt, who has been one of 
the three publishers of the Kingston 
(N. Y.) Daily Express for the last six 
years, has sold his interest to Floyd G. 
Edinger. bts 

T. C. Kelley, of the firm of Boucher & 
Kelley, owners of the Dyer (Tenn.) Re- 
porter, has sold his one-half interest in 
the plant to his partner, G. W. Boucher, 
who becomes sole owner and editor of 
the paper. 


J. S. Metcalfe a Candidate. 
James Stetson Metcalfe, one of the 
editors of Life, has been chosen as a can- 
didate for the Assembly by the United 
Democratic party of the Nineteenth Dis- 





born in Buffalo forty-five years ago. 
Soon after his graduation from Yale he 
became an editorial writeron the Buffalo 
Express. Then he was made manager of 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and later he became literary 
editor of Lifeand managing editor of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. His dramatic 
criticisms in Lifefor the past fifteen years 
have been conspicuous for their brilliancy 
and fairness. 

H. J. Middleton, cable editor of the 
Associated Press, leaves to-day, Oct. 17, 
for a vacation trip to the principal cities 
of the country. His itinerary includes 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Louisville, Mammoth Cave and Wash- 
ington. 
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of best circulation monthly or weekly pub- 
lications, wishing to build up 


for themeelves and their families, by furnish- 

ing space to Life Insuranve man with ex- 

cellent advertisers connection, may address 
P. 0. BOX, 2923, Boston, Mass. 


trict of New York. Mr. Metcalfe was/| PRESS 














THE LOVEJOY ©O., 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 


Established 1853. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 


POSITION ON LIVE DAILY. 


Position as reporter or city editor. Open for 
proposition where energy and results will be 
appreciated. Nowemployed. Best of references. 
Address “C. H. J.,” care Tae EpiroR aND 
PUBLISHER. 


NEWS EDITOR OR REPORTER. 
Bright writer and hustling news gatherer, 
sober, energetic, ten years’ experience, wants po- 
sition as news editor or reporter on small, live 
daily or progressive weekly. Address “‘ Editor,” 
Box 254, Lexington, Ky. 


MANAGING EDITORS, 

Man 29, on desk Boston’s leading daily, wishes 
to leave New England. Managing editor, news, 
makeup, Sunday editor. Educated, high refer- 
ence. Address ‘“* Westerner” care THe EpiToR 
AND PUBLISHER. 




















OPEN FOR POSITION. 

An experienced writer of booklets and reporter 
is open for a position, preferably in New York. 
First class references. “A. W. M.,” 137 Palisade 
avenue, Jersey City. 


COUNTRY WEEKLY OR DAILY. 


Young, experienced, capable man (employed) 
seeks position as editor or manager of country 
weekly or daily in New England. “F. L.,” care 
Tue EpIToR AND PUBLISHER. 








SCOTT WEB STEREOTYPE NEWSPAPER 
, Class U. Has folding attachment and 
complete stereotype outfit. ill print four or 
eight pages, six or seven columns wide. Splendid 
condition. Guaranteed. Will sell for $2,500 if 
taken at once. BOSTON PRINTING PRESS 
ing CO., 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass., 
. 8. A. 





NOT HOW CHEAP, BUT HOW GOOD. 
Our Estimates BRING BusINEss. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 
PRINTERS WAREHOUSE. 


CYLINDER PRESSES, Job Presses, Paper Cut- 
ters, Gas Engines, Motors, Folders and Stitchers. 
RE-BUILT BY SPECIALISTS. 


TYPE—American Point Line, Body and Set. 


PRINTERS Material, Small Tools and Supplies. 
New AND SECOND Hanp. 


PROMPT and Intelligent Service, Consistent 
Terms, Prices and Discounts. 


SpEecIMEN BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 
New Yor« Cry. 





Quauity BErorRE EVERYTHING. 





EADQUARTERS FOR 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full line of TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
giveabsolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 





10 Park Place, New York. 








Boston, Mass. 
439 Exchange Building, 


53 State Street. 
Telephone, 808 Main. 


SEN 


FOR 





men of the western metropolis. 





FOR “35 GOOD PROPERTIES 


THE PIONEER IN 
NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE 











Always in Strict Confidence. 


35 GOOD FELLOWS.” 
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THE ‘ADVERTISING ‘WORLD.| 





TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Arnold Advertising Agency, Bourse 
Building, Philadelphia, is placing the 
advertising for the Uncle Sam Shoe Com- 
pany. The company is advertising in 
cities where they have established local 
stores. 


The advertising for the F. P. Ward 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., is being placed 
by Louis V. Urney, Times Building, New 
York. 


The Frank Presbrey Agency, Twenty- 
ninth street, New York, is placing the 
advertising for the Kneipp Linen Mesh 
Underwear. 


The Frank B. Stevens Agency, Temple 
Court, New York, is advertising the 
Popular Magazine in dailies for Street 
& Smith, located in the same building. 
The same agency is also placing adver- 
tising for Ainslee’s Magazine this month. 


Henderson & Henderson, toilet manu- 
facturers of Buffalo, N. Y., are sending 
out orders for four-inch copy in Sunday 
papers. 

J. Walter Thompson Agency, New 
York, is using a large list of dailies to 
advertise Huyler’s Chocolate. 


“Nemo” Corset, manufactured by 
Kops Bros., New York, is being adver- 
tised through the Blattner Agency, Ben- 
nett Building, New York. 


Pettingill & Co., 22 School street, Bos- 
ton, are renewing contracts for the Kick- 
apoo Medicine Company, and Greene’s 
Syrup of Tar. 


The Paul E. Derrick Agency, Tribune 
Building, New York, is asking rates on 
1,000 inches for the American Cereal 
advertising. 


The Omega Oil people expect to start 
advertising about Sept. 1. They will 
begin with reading matter, but it is ex- 
pected they will soon have a line of dis- 
play ads,and will takeon quitea number 
of additional papers. 





The Gowell-Kelly Advertising Agency, 
of Seattle, Wash., is sending for rate 
cards to Eastern papers with the expec- 
tation of placing business later on. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing Kingsford Starch in a number of 
Western dailies. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers, New 
York, are advertising the new book, 
“The Great Siberian Railway,” with 
large copy in a number of select papers. 





The Kaufman Advertising Agency, 377 
Broadway, New York, will use about 
3,000 lines in a number of newspapers 
this fall to advertise the ‘‘ W. B.’’ corset. 


The Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, Tribune Building, New York, is 
putting out some nice copy for Apitezo, 
product of the Ainerican Cereal Company. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Lewiston (Idaho) Teller, 
New York city, William G. Fox; Corning 
(N. Y.) Leader (2), Berwick (Pa.) Enter- 
prise, Winchester, Va., The Eddy Press; 
El Paso (Tex.) Times Publishing Com- 
pany (2), Macomb (Ill.) By-Stander. —= 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Journal Printing Com- 

ny, Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 

ewspaper Company (2), Amsterdam, 
N. Y., William J. Kline & Son; Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Journal Newspaper Com- 
ay Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 
ce Ts omen (Mass.) Review & 





SPHINX CLUB’S OPENING. 


First Dinner of the Season Held at Wal- 
dorf Astoria—Election of Officers. 


The Sphinx Club, composed of the lead- 
ing advertisers, advertising men and 
publishers of thecountry, began its ninth 
year last Wednesday night with a ban- 
quet at the Waldorf-Astoria. It was the 
fifty-eighth dinner of the organization. 
C. W. Post, of Battle Creek, Mich., was 
the principal speaker, his topic being. 
“ The Preliminary Training of an Adver- 
tising Man.” 

He said that one of the most successful 
national advertisers owed much of his 
ability to his mother, who, for a year 
before his birth, was occupied in organiz- 
ing and planning about her home. The 
preliminary training of a national adver- 
tiser, he said, must be experience added 
to heredity, and he didn’t think a college 
education helped, nor did he think the 
man could be trained in a school. 

These officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, George H. 
Daniels; vice-presidents, G. R. White, 
Boston; W. H. Maule, Philadelphia; J. L. 
Mahin, Chicago; W. H. Lever, Port Sun- 
light, England; treasurer, W. H. Hallock; 
secretary, F. James Gibson. 


SAVAGE AGENCY’S NEW HOME. 





Detroit’s Well Known Advertising Con- 
cern Moves into Newberry Building. 


The George M. Savage Advertising 
Agency, of Detroit, has moved into com- 
modious offices on the ground floor of 
the Newberry Building in that city. The 
appointments of the new quarters occu- 
pied by the agency, including those in 
the reception room, the literary and art 
departments, checking departments, 
composing room, press room, and stock 
and shipping rooms, are surpassed by 
those of few advertising concerns in the 
country. 

The Savage Agency has been in exist- 
ence for about twenty-five years. George 
M. Savage, its founder, remains at its 
head as the chief director of the business. 
Associated with him is Richard F. 
Reaume, one of the best informed adver- 
tising men in the West. The concern is 
represented in the Detroit field by L. I. 


Bromley, for several years on the adver- | 


tising staff of the Detroit Press, who 
resigned that position to enlist his services 
with Mr. Savage. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Announcement is made that the Long- 
Critchfield Corporation has succeeded to 
the business of the Frank B. White Com- 
pany, special agricultural advertising, 
Chicago. The new corporation embraces 
the entire personnel of the old company, 
and retains its general staff of employees. 
The change is in effect a change of name, 
and in no way disturbs the business of 
the company. 


F. James Gibson, formerly advertising 
manager of the New York Evening Tele- 





gram and later of the New York Daily | ~ 


News, has become connected with the 
North American Advertising Company 
as secretary and a director. 





Charles Miller, formerly advertising 
manager of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Star, 
has accepted a similar position on the 
Rockford (Ill.) Gazette. He has already 
done some nice business in his new posi- 
tion. 


W. R. Edge, of the Dorland Advertising 
Agency, of Atlantic City, N. J., returned 
home, after spending several days at the 
New York office of that agency. 


P. F. O’Keefe, of Pettingill & Co.’s 
Boston office, was in New York on busi- 
ness early this week. 


AND PUBLISHER. 
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TO BOOST UP RATES. 


South Carolina Publishers to Combine for 
Better Prices on Foreign Business. 

C. J. Walker, of Greenville, S. C., has 
submitted a proposition to the press of 
South Carolina, in regard to consolida- 
tion for the purpose of securing higher | 
rates of advertising for foreign business. | 
The planis to organize a joint stock | 
company, each paper to take a number 
of shares, in proportion to its circula 
tion, at the par value of $10 each. A 
general representative will be selected, 
who will take one-half of the receipts 
from commissions, the other half to go 
to the stockholders, less the expense of 
management. The idea has the indorse- 
ment of a number of publishers and Gen. 
Walker invites objections, as the plans 
might be altered to suit the views of all. 
As soon as 4 sufficient number of replies 
have been received to Gen. Walker’s let- 
ter, the result will beannounced. Atleast 
fifty papers will have to join before the 
company can be organized. 

At the meeting of the South Carolina 
Press Association at White Stone Lithia 
Springs last July the idea of better rates 
was discussed, but the constitution of 
the} association prevents it from indors- 
ing any business schemes, soit was deter- 
mined to call a meeting of the publishers 
of the papers of the State inColumbia. A 
committee consisting of J. W. Ragsdale, 
of Summerville; E. J. Brown, Manning; 
A. B. Cargile, Lamar; J. L. Lewis, 
Orangeburg, and J.C. Mace, of Marion, 
was appointed to arrange preliminaries 
and submit plans to the publishers. The 
committee, met last month and as a re- 
sult Gen. Walker has submitted his 
plans, which may be carried out without 
a meeting of the publishers being held. 


Harrisburg Telegraph’s Patrons. 

The Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, a 
paper that has a reputation for putting 
out attractive advertising matter, re- 
cently issued a booklet containing testi- 





monials of thirteen of the leading busi- 
ness concerns in its vicinity, praising the 
Telegraph asa medium. Now comes a 
neat folder containing facsimiles of 
letters of praise from “just as many and | 
almost as many again” patrons. E. J. | 

Stackpole, the publisher, knows he has a | 


The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Lackawanna| 
Railroad 











strong proposition and he is pushing it. | 


T. M. Hollingshead, business manager 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, swears 
to a net daily average circulation of that 
| paper for September of 114,511; Sunday 
| 146,338, F.H. St. J. Richards repre- 
sents the paper in New York. 














When you order a new News- 
paper Press specify to your builder 
that you want it arranged for driv- 
ing by a“C & C’ DOUBLE-COM- 
MUTATOR MOTOR fitted with 
the SERIES-PPARALLEL CON- 
TROL. The cheapest, cleanest 
and best system. 


The C &C Electric Co., 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 











duced in the West. 





SEATTLE, 





HEART TO HEART 


Talk for just a line or two. Have you something you want intro- 
It so, you can find no better way than through 
THE COMMONWEALTH. Unsurpassed typographical appearance, 
more good readers, more artistic ads; and finds its way into more 
FIRST CLASS HOMES than any other weekly in the West. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE ARCADE, 


WASHINGTON. 
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CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Reese V. Hicks, of the Madisonville 
Democrat, president of the ‘Tennessee 
Press Association, hasjust appointed the 
following members as composing the 
two new committees created at the 
August meeting of the association in 
Nashville. Legislative committee, J. B. 
Pound, Chattanooga News, chairman; 
lt. H. Green, Covington Record; C. H. 
Love, Springfield News. Advertising 
committee, Emmett Russell, Wartrace 
Guardian-Tribune, chairman; J. W. 
Hedgepeth, Lauderdale County Enter- 
prise; W.O. Douglas, Jellico Advance- 
Sentinel; C. W. Rooks, Humboldt Courier- 
Chronicle. The business meeting of the 
Press Association will be held some time 
in January next, in Nashville, anda 
special effort will be made on the part of 
these committees with the assistance and 
co-operation of the members to establish 
a precedent by converting the association 
into a business organization,instead of a 
pleasurable side-show, as has been the 
case in the past. 


The National Pythian Editorial Asso- 
ciation met last week in Louisville. The 











meeting was presided over by President 
D. W. Boger, editor of Fraternities Re- | 
view, of Nashville, Tenn. Others at the! 
meeting were: H. H. Wester, editor 
Texas Pythian Knight, San Antonio; | 
H. Cronheim, editor Pythian Lodge 
Secret. Atlanta, Ga.; Charles A. Poland, 
editor the Knight, Columbus, O.; Dr. H. 


‘H. Sullivan, editor Pythian Herald, 


Kansas City, Mo.; A. P. Riddle, editor 
Sprig of Myrtle, Minneapolis, Kan. 

National Agricultural Press League. 

The National Agricultural Press League 
will hold its annual meeting in Cleveland, 
O., on Oct., 22. Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will deliver the principal address. 
Among the other speakers will be Charles 
F. Jenkins, of the Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia; George B. Briggs, of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, New York, and M. J. 
Lawrence, of the Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 
H. A. Heath, of the Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, is president of the league and 
Marco Morrow, of Agricultural Adver- 
tising, Chicago, secretary. 


Jacksonville Editors at Atlanta Fair. 

A party of prominent‘citizens of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., including W. R. Cater, 
editor of the Metropolis, George W. 
Wilson, editor of the Times-Union and 
Citizen, were in Atlanta lastSaturday to 
interest the fair officials of the carni- 
val at Jacksonville. Accompanied by 
Clark Howell, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion and several of the fair officials, they 
called on Gov. Terrell and invited him to 
go to Jacksonville on Nov. 4, Gov. 
Terrell accepted the invitation, and will 
make his formal acceptance at an early 
date. 


Blaze in New Orleans States’ Plant. 

Fire broke out in the fileroom of the 
Daily States Publishing Company, of 
New Orleans, one day last week, which 
threatened for a time to destroy the 
entire plant. The quick work of the fire 
department, however, kept the blaze 
coufined to the room in which it started. 
The dense smoke made it impossible for 
the States to issue its second edition. 


Wireless Suspends Till Next Summer. 

The wireless newspaper of Avalon, 
Catalina Island, off Los Angeles, Cal., 
has suspended until next summer. The 
Wireless was started March- 25. The 
Pacific Wireless Telegraph System, 
through which the paper received its 
news, proved satisfactory in every way 
as a vehicle for the transmission of press 
intelligence. 


The Shreveport (La.) Times recently 
issued a trade edition Cevoted to the 
industrial interests of Northwest Lou- 








isiana. 


EDLI ORS 


Have you satisfactory arrangements for 








Telegraph and Cable service? If not, com- 
municate with us, as we ate prepared to fur- 
nish a splendid report for either morning or 


evening papers at a very moderate cost. We 





collect our own news, both foreign and domes- 
tic, through our own agents andcorrespondents. 


Our news is authentic and is handled with 





the greatest possible dispatch. Every, wide- 





awake, up-to-date newspaper should print our 





news. 


For full particulars address 


Publishers Press, 


PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEWSPAPER LIFE. 


Its Responsibilities, Its Charms, and Its 
Hardships, as Viewed by James 
Keeley, of the Chicago Tribune. 


One of the most remarkable careers in 
the history of newspaper making is that 
of James Keeley, publisher and manag- 
ing editor of the Chicago Tribune. He 
was born in London in 1867, and was a 
newshoy there from 1881 to 1883, when 
he came to America. Some way or an- 
other he got out to Leavenworth, Kan. 
There he did any kind of work he could 
find to do, and as he says, “had a thun- 
dering bard time of it.” 

He became a newspaper reporter in 
Kansas City in 1886, and finally went to 
Chicago, where he got a position on the 
Chieago Tribune. He worked his way 
through the editorial department to the 
top, and last spring was made publisher 
and managing editor of the Tribune, one 
of the most responsible positions in 
American journaliem. 

A knowledge of his career adds an 
interest to the articleentitled ‘‘ The Story 
of a News Story,” which he contributed 
to the Saturday Evening Post, and 
which appeared serially in the last two 
numbers of that magazine. In conclud- 
ing his story, Mr. Keeley sums up the 
newspaper life which he knows so well. 
Ee says: 

NEED OF QUICK DECISION. 

“Each issue of a morning paper con- 
tains from 200 to 400 pieces of news. 
Each represents some problem to be 
solved, each calls for some decision to be 
rendered. Custom and office rules sit in 
judgment on the vast majority, but never 
a night passes but what some question 
is raised—and this question has to be 
decided in a hurry. You cannot sit 
down at your ease and think it over. 
The fast mail trains do not wait for the 
manavherennot make up his mind, and 
the subscriber who fails to get his paper 
with his oranges and oatmeal is apt to 
make a change. Sometimes the man 
who has tosay ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ will say 
‘No’ when he should have said ‘ Yes’— 
unfortunately. He is the first to recog- 
nize his mistake, and thaterroris entered 
on the tablets of his brain to act as an 
ever-present warning to sin no more. A 
good newspaper man has to have 
prophetic sense. He must weigh care- 
fully and instantaneously all the circum- 
stances—known and unknown—put the 
probabilities in the scale against the 
improbabilitiee, and ‘once the die is cast’ 
there is no turning back. If he is right 
in his judgment, nothing is said—it is to 
be expected. If his analysis and conclu- 
sions are wrong, then the floodgates of 
criticism, both inside and outside the 
office, are opened. Do not think the 
outer world is the severest critic. It is 
not. From the inside come the sharpest 
words of condemnation. Each day’s 
paper tells its own story of competence 
or incompetence. 

THE CHANGE OF TYPE. 

“The newspaper man has changed to 
the last decade. He has moved from 
Bobemia into a steam-heated flat or a 
cozy suburban home. He has divorced 
himself from the false delights of the 
happy-go-Jucky life, and wedded a wife. 
The glorified haze of tobacco smoke 
which often clouded the dawn has been 
swept away by the fresh air of common- 
sense. He has learned that to drink 
during working hours is a mistake, and 
that the flowing bow] at any time is not 
so much after all. There is no more 
sitting. 

‘In the chophouse in the alley 
When the paper’s gone to press.’ 


When the paper’s gone to press, eighty 
ge of the people who make it are in 


“ And here a word should besaid about 
the plan of keeping open all night, which 
the Central Y.M.C. A. of Chicago is 
going to put into effect shortly. It is 
the best thing this institution has ever 
done. The day worker always hassome 
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place in which to seek recreation. The 
night worker who does not want to go 
from desk or typewriter or linotype to 
bed has only one place open to him—the 
saloon. In two weeks 300 night workers 
have agreed to join the Y. M. C. A. ‘all 
night’ department, and of that number 
eighty per cent. are newspaper men. Isn’t 
this a pretty good illustration of the 
passing of the Bohemian? He had to 
pass anyway. There was no room for 
him. The bright, clean, decent, active 
young man from college ran him off his 
feet, passed him in the race, and either 
caused his regeneration or extinction. 

“The old-timer prided himself on his 
ability to write ‘highfalutin’ stuff. To- 
day‘ fine writing,’ florid, ecstatic, 
hysterical writing, is—well, we call It 
‘tommy rot.’ A plain, straightforward, 
condensed story is what a paper wants. 
The plainer the English and the straighter 
the story the better. 

WHAT THE LIFE MEANS. 

“Possibly this change of heart and 
style has rubbed off some of the old-time 
glamour of the profession. But it is still 
@ business full of excitement, experience 
and human interest. You sit on the 
banks of the River of Life and see the 
world floatand rush by. You hold your 
finger on the pulse of mankind. You ride 
with the strenuous knight and halt at 
the doorway of. wasted endeavor. You 
walk arm in arm with Opportunity— 
“Master of Destiny,” you make and 
break, create and destroy. You tiptoe 
into the house of death and dance with 
those who know no sorrow. You shed 
the light and paint the gloom and some- 
times lift it. 

“The newspaper life has its compensa- 
tions; it also has its rough spots. 
Within twelve years I have slept on the 
warm side of a snowbank in Wyoming 
—twenty below zero, that’s all—and 
have taken what rest I could on the 
flame-baked earth of Minnesota, still 
warm, though the fire whichswept away 
millions upon millions of trees and took 
nine hundred lives had whirled on its 
devastating course four days before. I 
have ridden all night for eight successive 
nights waiting for the train on which I 
was a passenger to be held up—and it 
was, which is another story. I have 
helped to bury the dead and succor the 
injured—victims of cyclone of wind and 
tornado of flame. I have used whisky to 
wash away icicles from the frozen eye- 
lashes of horses and had todrink whisky 
or go thirsty for thirty hours—for there 
was no water. I have trailed with and 
against the noble red man on the war. 
path, have lain out all night in a drench- 
ing rain telegraphing a story of flood 
disaster—for there were no buildings left 
after the mighty rush of water had 
swept onward. I have worked fifty-two 
hours withoutsleep—at Homestead; have 
sat up with election figurersfor half that 
space of time. — 

“T have had men, aged and young, 
women, whitehaired and beautiful, 
weep, plead, and call down curses on my 
head for that which I had todo. Some- 
times the knife is as necessary in public 
life as in surgery—this is the hardest 
thing of all. And yet, hard a mistress as 
Journalism is, you like her, you love her 
—and when you get a good chance to 
enter some other business, you generally 
‘shake’ her.” 


Pennsylvanian to Be Revived. 

The Pennsylvanian, the daily paper of 
the students of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, which had to suspend on 
account of its meagre subscription list, 
is likely to resume publication. At a 
mass meeting held last week the students 
unanimously agreed to support the 
paper,and subscription blanks were filled 
out on the spot, which probably will be 
sufficient to insure the publication of the 
paper for the current year. 

Famous Pro-Slavery Editor Dead. 

Col. Leonidas William Spratt, who es- 
tablished the Southern Standard in an 
effort to reopen the slave trade, is dead 
at Jacksonville, Fla. He was instru- 
mental in persuading Florida to cast in its 
lot with South Carolina in the secession 
movement. 
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London, Oct. 1, 1903. 
Special to Tut EpiTror anp PUBLISHER. 

It is now three weeks since I left Amer- 
ica, and not once have I heard thestrains 
of Hiawatha. This is sufficient cause 
for thankfulness. 

AsI stood on the ship and watched 
the shores of America gradually grow 
dim and fade from my sight, I could not 
but recall Byron’s lines, which have 
found an echo in the hearts of so many 
travelers : 


Adieu, Adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea;mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight; 

Farewell a while to him and thee, 
My native land—Good Night! 


The voyage was anything but a pleas- 
antone A dense fog enveloped us dur- 
ing five days of the trip, which made it 
impossible to see half a ship’s length 
away. In addition to this, we encovn- 
tered the fag end of the storm which 
swept over England, doing much dam- 
age to the crops, and as a result, for 
three days the women passengers were 
conspicuous by their absence from the 
deck and the table. 

Many things in London impressed me 
as strange at first, though I would 
hardly say disagreeably so. Iendeavored 
to keep count of the number of times my 
pardon was begged. I succeeded in doing 
so until about the middle of the second 
day after my arrival, the record being 
7,612, but I got into a crowd on the 
street and the “beg pahdons” came so 
fast that I lost the count. 

I have already had one disease which, 
I suppose, attacks every American when 
he visits England ; but, unfortunately, it 
assumed a most violent form on the first 
day and exhausted itself. I have now 
quite recovered and am in no danger of 
suffering a relapse. I refer to ‘“‘cabitis.” 
At the close of the first day I discovered, 
to my amazement, that I had paid out 
between six and seven dollars for cab 
hire. Now, when I want togo anywhere, 
I inquire from a policeman what bus line 
will carry me nearest, and pay a penny 
fare. 

On the day after my arrival, in passing 
down the Strand, I saw a great crowd 
of people looking in what I thought was 
ashop window. On going closer I saw 
that they were watching a man ina 
white apron cooking wheat cakes in the 
window of the “American Quick Lunch 
Restaurant.” I was attracted by the 
name and went in. I was hardly sur- 
prised to discover that the restaurant 
was about as unlike any of the quick 
lunch places in America as one could 
possibly imagine. The quickness exists 
only in the name on the front window, 
and the dishes are anything but Ameri- 
can, though I am assured they are not 
English. Still the crowd stands gaping 
in front, and to take a meal in thie 
strange place is considered by the Lon- 
doners something of a novelty and quite 
alark. As a result the restaurant is 
“coining money.” 

The newspapers published in London 
strike the American very disagreeably. 
They are absolutely devoid of news, 
merely containing long tedious twaddle 
about all kinds of abstruse subjects 
which do not interest American at all. 
There are some “yellows” here, how- 
ever, though I think they would hardly 
be called so in America. On the con- 
trary, they would merely be called silly. 
Here isan instance of English yellow 
journalism 

Kecently there have been a number of 
disappearances in London, the persons 
in most cases being women. A few days 
ago the London Express thought it 
would test the efficiency of the police in 
matters of this kind, so it announced 
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that a Miss Hickman, a reporter em- 
ployed by the paper, would voluntarily 
disappear. What purported to be an 
accurate description, together with anu 
alleged picture of her, was published in 
the paper and a reward of $2,500 was 
offered to any one who should discover 
her whereabouts. Forseveral days stories 
were published stating where she had 
been and whatshe had done, but she was 
recognized by no one, and for some 
STRANGE reason, the police seemed to 
be absolutely apathetic. I began to 
wonder if the story bore any resemblance 
to Tennyson’s brook, but finally a touch 
of real humor was added to the matter 
by the “Sun,” another London paper. 
The Sun’s cat mysteriously disappeared, 
and a reward of $50,000 was offered to 
any one who should restore Thomas to 
his quondam home end the arms of his 
grief-stricken friends. Day after day the 
two stories appeared, one giving an ac- 
count of the doings of the lost “repor- 
teress,”’ and the other discovering clues 
which it was hoped would lead to the 
recovery of the cherished cat; but the 
trail was always lost at the critical 
moment. Finally, however, on the tenth 
day of the woman’s disappearance a man 
accosted her on the street and inquired if 
she were not the missing Miss Hickman, 
adding that, if she assured him that he 
was mistaken he would apologise and 
leave her. She admitted the corn and 
guve him a note to the office of the Ex- 
press where he received the $2,500. On 
the same day the Sun’s office boy found 
the missing cat in the editor’s desk and 
the last named functionary announced 
that he strongly suspected that the cat 
had not disappeared at all, but had been 
in the office all the time, so the office boy 
failed to get the $50,000 reward at which 
he was justly much aggrieved. 

Another instance of British journalism 
is worth a passing mention, because it so 
aptly illustrates how little the people 
and the papers here know of American 
affairs. When the cable dispatch was 
received announcing that the Fusion 
forces in New York had renominated 
Low, Grout and Fornes for mayor, comp- 
troler and president of the board of 
aldermen respectively, several of the 
papers here stated that another great 
anti-Tammay victory had been achieved, 
and that Croker and Murphy had been 
hopelessly defeated. & Reup CARRADINE. 
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